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Employment is an important component to community living that 
allows persons with disabilities the opportunity to form new 
relationships and learn new skills. Individuals with disabilities have 
much to contribute to the work place and, if a proper "fit" is achieved, 
work inclusion can benefit all involved. This project provides an 
insight into the work experiences of persons with developmental 
disabilities through the eyes of the employers. Through in-depth 
interviews with the employers, strategies used to assist persons with 
disabilities in the workplace were described and challenges to inclusion 
were identified. Despite these challenges, however, both the persons 
with developmental disabilities and the other individuals in the 
environment benefitted from workplace inclusion. 

Introduction 

Historically, persons with disabilities have faced numerous obstacles in 
obtaining employment (i.e., segregation, institutionalization). Recently, 
however, there has been an increase in the employment of persons with 
developmental disabilities. In 1986, the Employment Equity Act 
(amended in 1995) named persons with disabilities as one of four groups 
that are beneficiaries to employment equity. Specifically, 

The purpose of this act is to achieve equality in the workplace so 
that no person shall be denied employment opportunities or 
benefits for reasons unrelated to ability and, in fulfillment of 
that goal, to correct the conditions of disadvantage in 
employment experienced by women, aboriginal peoples, persons 
with disabilities and members of visible minority groups by 
giving effect to the principle that employment equity means 
more than treating persons in the same way but also requires 
special measures and the accommodation of differences 
(Purpose of the Act section, para. 1). 

Not only must employers allow persons with disabilities an equal 
opportunity at employment but they must also actively identify and 
eliminate employment barriers and institute policies that allow 
reasonable accommodations for persons with special needs. 
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In response to the Employment Equity Act and the desire of persons 
with disabilities to be included in the workplace, the Federal Office of 
Disability Issues initiated programs to remove barriers and improve the 
social and economic inclusion of persons wifh disabilifies (Hufchinson, 
2002). Progress is evidenf in fhaf 56.3% of individuals wifh disabilifies 
were parficipafing in fhe workforce in 1991 compared fo 48.5% in 1986 
(Fawceff, 1996). This rafe is sfill lower fhan fhe 57.6% of people wifhouf 
disabilifies who are employed, buf fhe gap is narrowing. 

Employees wifh disabilifies can fill many employmenf posifions fhaf are 
meaningful and add fo fhe work seffing. According fo Bauer (1997), 
effecfive placemen! is a maffer of finding fhe righf "fif" befween a person 
and his/her job. In facf, wifh fhe righf "fif," some of fhese jobs nafurally 
lend fhe supporf needed. 

Inclusion in the Workplace 

Social relationships are critical to the emotional, social, and physical 
well-being of all individuals, especially fhose wifh developmenfal 
disabilifies. 1 Persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies who have healfhy 
social relafionships are more likely fo have a posifive self-concepf, a 
beffer sense of belonging, more developed communicafion skills, 
healfhier emotional functioning, beffer coping sfrafegies, keener 
problem-solving abilities, enhanced life skills, beffer social cognition, 
and fewer behavioural oufbursfs (Geisfhardf, Bofherson, & Cook, 2002; 
Heiman, 2000; Schleien, Heyne, Rynders, & McAvoy, 1990; Schleien, Ray, 
& Green, 1997; Smifh, 1981; Sfainback & Sfainback, 1987). Work settings 
are fhe second mosf imporfanf social unif in many people's lives, wifh 
family often being fhe firs! (Sfewarf, 1985). Hafch (1993) suggesfed fhaf 
work seffings confain a culfure of fheir own and have shared meanings, 
expecfafions, and values fhaf sef fhe social afmosphere of fhe seffing. In 
many cases fhis social afmosphere can be one of accepfance and posifive 
social inferacfions. Tesf, Hinson, Solow, and Keul (1993) found fhaf 
97.1% of employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies reporfed having a 
co-worker as a friend. In addition, 38.1% of fhe parficipanfs reporfed 
having opporfunifies fo socialize wifh fheir co-workers after work hours. 
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However, Chadsey and Beyer (2001) found fhaf some work culfures are 
more conducive fo inclusion fhan ofhers. For example. Green, Schleien, 
Macfavish, and Benepe (1995) found evidence of rejecfion of adulfs wifh 
developmenfal disabilifies if fhese adulfs showed negative or aggressive 
behaviours, fhere were immediafe negative percepfions of fhem, and 
social confacf was disconfinued. Furfhermore, Rusch, Hughes, Johnson, 
and Minch (1991) found fhaf, alfhough co-workers were willing fo fake 
on several roles in fhe lives of fheir co-workers wifh developmenfal 
disabilifies (e.g., frainer or evaluafor), few would identify fhemselves as 
a friend of fhe person wifh a disability. The frequency of feasing, joking, 
and general conversations was lower wifh employees wifh 
developmenfal disabilifies. 

Differenf fypes of social relationships can occur in inclusive work 
settings. Henderson and Argyle (1985) described fhree fypes of 
relafionships fhaf occur befween persons wifh disabilifies and fheir 
nondisabled co-workers: work acquainfances, work friends, and social 
friends. Work acquainfances meef each ofher fhrough work fasks and 
have superficial or fask-orienfed relafionships. Work friends, however, 
have more infimafe inferacfions and can inferacf socially as well as 
fhrough fheir work. On an even deeper level, social friends initially meef 
af work buf carry fheir friendship beyond fhe workplace and meef af 
exfernal evenfs. Depending on fhe social afmosphere of fhe work culfure, 
co-workers can assume many roles in fhe lives of persons wifh 
disabilifies (Chadsey & Beyer, 2001; Hafch, 1993), even as friends. 

Summary of Previous Research 

Despife fhe increasing employmenf rafes of persons wifh disabilifies and 
fhe benefifs of including persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies in fhe 
workplace, little research has delved, in depfh, info fhe employmenf 
experiences of persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies. The sfudies fhaf 
have been complefed in fhe employmenf seffings have focussed on fhe 
social relafionships in fhe seffings rafher fhan fhe overall work 
experiences. Moreover, no sfudy has direcfly examined fhe experiences 
and perspectives of fhe employers. Many pasf sfudies have used 
researcher observafion as fhe mefhodology of choice (Chadsey & Beyer, 
2001; Green, Schleien, Macfavish, & Benepe, 1995; Hafch, 1993). If is of 
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utmost importance that the issue of inclusion in the workplace is 
examined so everyone involved can reap the benefits that employment 
of persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies can bring. 

Methods 

Sample Description and Data Collection 

This report is part of a larger sfudy enfifled "Inclusion Across fhe 
Lifespan," a projecf focussed on exploring fhe overall inclusive 
experiences persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies have in fheir school, 
work, and leisure settings. In an affempf fo better under sf and inclusion 
in fhe workplace, fhe employers of any parficipanf wifh a developmenfal 
disabilify were confacfed for an inferview. In fofal, 10 employers agreed 
fo parficipafe in fhis inquiry. 

The employers in fhis sfudy represenfed a wide variefy of work seffings 
ranging from communify businesses fo charify organizafions fo shelfered 
workshops. These employers represenfed bofh urban and rural 
communifies and employed persons of varying disabilifies. Each 
employer was inferviewed fwice over a fhree year period. The 
inferviews were designed fo be open-ended and semi-sfrucfured, fhus 
allowing fhe employers fo freely express fheir fhoughfs, beliefs, and 
experiences of inclusion of persons wifh disabilifies in fheir workplaces. 
Guiding quesfions were presenfed as opening topics (see Table 1 for 
sample quesfions) and each interviewee was encouraged fo expand on 
any fopic he/she felf necessary. In addifion, following each inferview, 
fhe employers were asked if fhey wished fo add any furfher commenfs 
fhaf were nof discussed during fhe inferview. All inferviews and 
commenfs were audiofaped and franscribed verbafim in preparafion for 
furfher analysis. 
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Table 1 

Sample employer interview questions from the Inclusion Across the Lifespan Research 
Project 

Logistics 

1. Tell me about your business (i.e. what is the business, how many employees, what do 

employees do?) 

2. Do you have other employees who have disabilities besides [the participant]? 

3. How long has [ the participant] been an employee at your business? 

4. How did [the participant] come to be an employee for your business (i.e., what was the 

basis of the match?) 

Supports & Accommodations 

5. Are you involved with an advocacy agency for [the participant]' s employment? 

6. Does [the participant] have a job coach or somebody that assists him/her? 

7. Are there any special provisions or preparation that you have provided to assist [the 

participant]' s inclusion at work? 

Employee Characteristics 

8. What kind of employee is [ the participant]? 

9. How does [the participant] interact with his/her co-workers? 

10. How does [ the participant] interact with his/her supervisors? 

11. If applicable, ho w does f t/ie participfln t J interact with the customers/clients? 
Perspectives of the Employee Inclusion 

12. Do you feel that [the participant] is included in the work environment? If so, can you 

describe some examples of this inclusion? 

13. Are there any challenges [the participant] has at work? If so, what are they? 
Advantages of Workplace Inclusion 

14. What are the advantages to having [ the participant] work for your company? 

15. What are the areas of growth that [the participant] has shown during his/her time with 

your organization? 


Data Analysis 

Using Kvale's (1996) conception of thematic analysis, the researchers 
"mined" through the transcripts searching for the meaning of the 
experiences described in each interview. For the purposes of this paper, 
themes are defined as "ideas of unified or holistic meanings" (Van 
Manen, 1997). As each theme was identified and described, the data 
became less ambiguous and the stories of each employer's experiences 
were created. The first step to such exploration was the coding of all 
transcript data. Using NUDIST (N6, 2002), each interview transcript was 
uploaded into a data analysis program where the researchers could 
organize each file line by line into codes and subcodes, thus allowing 
common trends to emerge across experiences. As described by Marshall 
(2002), this was not a one step process and often required revising, 
moving, or deleting codes as the analysis progressed. The researchers 
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often coded and recoded the data in a search for greater understanding, 
thus allowing the themes to "emerge from the data." As a final step, 
codes were then organized into broader themes and categories in an 
attempt to create a picture of the employment experiences of persons 
with disabilities and their employers. 

Presuppositions of the Researchers 

To maintain the trustworthiness of the data, it is important to identify 
the pre-understandings and subjectivities of the principal researcher. To 
acknowledge these presuppositions is to allow the reader to understand 
the lens through which the data were interpreted. In the past, the 
principal researcher worked as a support person for individuals with 
developmental disabilities. It is her belief that inclusion in the workplace 
is an essential component to community living. A person's employment 
gives one a sense of accomplishment and provides an environment in 
which individuals can meet potential friends. 

In addition, the principal researcher has experience in both successful 
and unsuccessful inclusive settings and believes that simply placing a 
person with a developmental disability in a work environment is not 
sufficient. Proper supports need to be in place in order for inclusion in 
the workplace to be successful. The researcher believes that these 
supports can come in a variety of forms, whether from support 
persormel, family members, or peers. It is through these supports that 
inclusion in the workplaces can benefit all those involved. 

Results 

Rates of Employment Among the "Inclusion Across the Lifespan" Adult 
Participants 

In order to understand the experiences of persons with developmental 
disabilities in the workplace, one must first understand the settings in 
which the work activities are taking place; therefore, each employer was 
asked to describe the employment and work environments for each of 
the individuals with developmental disabilities. Of the 18 adults with 
developmental disabilities in the "Inclusion Across the Lifespan" study. 
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nine worked exclusively for pay. Of fhese nine employees, one was 
employed in a shelfered workshop as well as in various community 
settings. Examples of fhese posifions included daycare sfaff, playschool 
assisfanf, office sfaff, and kifchen help. One ouf of 18 employees wifh 
disabilifies volunfeered in his/her community and did not have paid 
employment. This individual volunteered his/her time as labourer and 
security guard at a local shop. In four cases, fhe individuals wifh 
developmenfal disabilifies parficipafed in bofh paid and volunfeer work. 
Shelfered workshops provided employmenf supporf fo fwo of fhese 
individuals. Some of fhese posifions included charity work, grocery 
stores, and delivering flyers. Finally, four of fhe adulf parficipanfs in fhe 
"Inclusion Across fhe Lifespan" projecf did nof have a job or volunfeer 
posifion. All four of fhese parficipanfs sfafed a desire fo work, however. 

Methods of Finding Employment 

The persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies involved in fhis projecf 
acquired fheir employmenf using one of fhree sources of supporf. Two 
ouf of 18 adulfs wifh developmenfal disabilifies searched for and found 
fheir own employmenf. In confrasf, however, 11 ouf of 18 persons wifh 
developmenfal disabilifies relied on agency supporf in fheir search for 
employmenf. In fhese cases, supporf personnel would find work 
placemenfs for fhe individuals wifh developmenfal disabilifies. An 
inferesfing source used fo find employmenf was fhrough family. Five of 
fhe adulfs wifh developmenfal disabilifies relied on fheir parenfs or 
family members fo help fhem search for and obfain employmenf or 
volunfeer opporfunifies. In mosf of fhese cases fhe parenf/guardian 
would confacf fhe employers and obfain fhe placemenf for fhe person 
wifh fhe developmenfal disability. 

Employer Description of Employees with Disabilities 

When asked to describe their employees with disabilities the majority of 
employers described positive fraifs fhaf fheir employees had. 

Very dedicafed, very dedicafed. Very hard worker, very 
dedicafed. As a matter of facf, when [she] was experiencing a 
few medical problems here some time ago and we fried fo 
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encourage her to take a break from doing the laundry and the 
other, and just take life a liffle easier, no way. No way. Thaf was 
her job; fhaf was whaf she had fo do. So she's exfremely 
dedicafed. And very knowledgeable abouf her work and 
certainly knows what she has to do (employer of 44 year old 
female). 

In a few cases, fhe employers discussed some challenging characferisfics 
fhaf fhe employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies may possess buf 
always followed up wifh a posifive commenf. 

Buf she can be a liffle bossy [laughfer], for sure. She likes fo have 
if her way, as we all do. I like fo gef my way, and she likes fo gef 
her way. I'm nof sure how well you know her or how much you 
falk fo her, buf during problems and fhings, somefimes she'll gef 
info argumenfs or she'll be felling some of her friends and peers 
here fo do fhings cerfain ways. Buf relatively minor. She can be 
pretty sfubborn too, buf fhaf's her personalify. Buf generally 
she's a lof of fun fo be around, a fun person fo have here 
(employer of 22 year old female). 

Overall, fhe employers seemed fo value fheir employees wifh disabilifies 
and, alfhough fhere could be negative fraifs fhaf were shown by fhe 
employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies, mosf often fhe posifive 
characferisfics and fraifs would prevail, fhus allowing for posifive 
inferacfions in fhe workplace. 

Types of Interactions in the Workplaces 

In fhe work seffings, all employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies were 
reporfed fo have posifive relationships wifh fheir bosses or supervisors. 
In one case, fhere was a sfrong affachmenf fo fhe supervisor reporfed: 

So she has a fendency fo hang onto fhaf affachmenf fo fhe former 
sfaft until she develops a good rapporf wifh fhe new sfaff, and 
fhen she's fine wifh if (employer of 43 year old female). 
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As described previously, even in cases where there may have been 
negative traits that the employers found difficult, the relationships were 
still defined as positive overall. 

As for interactions with co-workers, five of the employers described the 
exchanges between co-workers as positive. There was good 
communication and shared responsibility between that person with a 
disability and his/her co-workers. 

[She] will need something from us, and she really has to keep 
coming back and being a broken record on the subject so she 
actually gets her needs met, because it's hard to nail us down 
and actually take the time to meet. This workshop that we're 
doing - these two workshops that [her] and I are doing together, 
she's just been excellent to let me know that she needs some 
planning time, she doesn't want to do it at the very last minute, 
asks me to sort of write it out and be sure that I'm really clear 
about what we're going to do and when we're going to do it. 
And we've sort of built (inaudible) into the mix too where 
they're going to do a video. But [she's] been very good to keep 
coming back to me to say, "When are we going to meet? And 
when are we going to do that? And have you got it figured out?" 
And so I appreciate that (employer of 27 year old female). 

In addition, the co-workers seemed to respect the individuals with 
disabilities for their work ethic. 

He's very respectful, very respectful. And I think he's a really 
good role model for the others in terms of that, because, I mean, 

[he] comes from a generation where you respected your elders 
and you respected the people that you reported to, and I think 
that some of that has been lost over the years, and I think you 
need a balance of that. Certainly I wouldn't want to work for my 
father, but at the same time you need to respect the people that 
you're working with and that you report to, he certainly 
demonstrates all of that... (employer of 63 year old male). 
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However, in some cases, as reported by five of fhe employers, some 
negative inferacfions befween co-workers were reporfed. Af times, fhe 
parficipanfs would have sfrong personalify fraifs fhaf inferfered wifh 
fheir relationships wifh fheir peers. One employer described if in fhis 
way: 

[She] cerfainly has some defermined characferisfics. Things have 
fo be done a very cerfain way wifh [her[, and she quife offen 
informs fhe ofhers [laughfer] - (inaudible) - informs ofhers how 
fhe job should be done, which somefimes will cause some 
difficulties, buf she works fhrough if (employer of 43 year old 
female). 

Overall, inferacfions wifh customers in fhe workplaces were 
reporfed fo be posifive in nafure. 

Yes, wifh fhe clienfs she's normally pretty good, like I said. I 
falked a little bif abouf fhaf - really friendly, social. I fhink she's 
gof a couple of people here fhaf she'd really consider fo be good 
friends, which is quite nice (employer of 27 year old female). 

On only one occasion did an employer falk abouf a negative incidenf 
wifh a cusfomer, buf fhis seemed fo be an excepfion wifhin fhis fheme. 

Yes. One time - fhis is quife a scary incidenf - he - and I should 
fell you, he was working here, and fhis one drunk person came 
in fhe sfore. And we have a policy fhaf if you wanf fo buy a 
sandwich, you have fo pay for if firsf before you puf if in fhe 
microwave. This person, he was obviously drunk, and [he] 
noticed fhaf, and he was asking fhe clerk how much fhe 
sandwich is. And I guess fhe clerk said, "The price is on fhe 
producf." And because if's (inaudible), maybe he didn'f read if; 
he asked fhe clerk again. And [he] was lisfening fo all fhis, and 
during fhis was happening, [he] gof quickly mad, and he gof ouf 
fhe fronf door, and he grabbed a milk confainer decanter and hif 
him righf on his head (employer of 63 year old male). 
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Strategies to Promote Inclusion 

Two types of strategies were described when discussing inclusion in the 
workplaces: formal and informal. Formal strategies are those that 

require specialized programmatic changes such as using specialized 
equipment or support staff. Informal strategies, however, are those that 
can be used in any environment without the use of specialized 
equipment or programming. They are often simple strategies that can be 
used by anyone in the workplace to assist the employee with 
developmental disabilities in his/her workplace. 

Formal strategies. In this study, 5 of the employees with disabilities were 
accompanied by a job coach in their workplace. These support personnel 
were available to provide assistance, encouragement, and additional 
supervision as needed. At times, though, there was concern that the job 
coach may try to provide too much assistance to the person with a 
disability, thus impeding his/her independence in the workplace. 

What [the job coach] is supposed to do [laughter] - we won't go 
there - is basically supposed to encourage him, not do the work 
for him, but try to be there to supervise him so I don't have to 
supervise him. This way he's not pressured to go fast; he can go 
at his own speed. Basically just encourage him, try to get an 
"okay, maybe try your left hand, and you do it - for the next ten 
minutes, use your left hand." You try to challenge him, but keep 
him motivated, but not necessarily do the job for him. Correct 
him if he's wrong, but not basically to do it, just to stand back 
and guide him (employer of 19 year old male). 

In one case, specialized equipment was needed in the workplace to assist 
the persons with disabilities in completing their tasks. For example, one 
participant used a communication device (i.e., computer voice output) to 
assist him in effectively communicating with others in his workplace. 
This equipment helped the individual with a disability to overcome his 
speech difficulties so it did not interfere with his performance at work. 

In addition to job coaching, peer modelling was also used as a strategy to 
include persons with disabilities in the work place. In one agency, peer 
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teams were formed based on their interests so they could support each 
other and take part in activities together. 

The teams are kind of set up based on trying to find peers that 
work well together (employer of 22 year old female). 

Because the peers were able to interact and support each other on these 
teams, support personnel could often take a less active role, thus 
allowing for more natural interactions in the work/volunteer sites. 

Relatedly, for two of the employees with disabilities, visual cues were 
used in the workplace to remind the individuals what needed to be 
completed and reducing their need for supervision, thus increasing their 
independence. For example, in one case, providing the employee with a 
list assisted her in completing her work tasks independently. 

If I'm not here during the play group, so we write notes, so it's in a 
written form, and then she has a list of things to do, so she can put a 
checkmark: "Okay, I did this. Then I can go to the next step" (employer 
of 28 year old female). 

In another instance, direction and pictures on how to work the 
photocopier increased an employee's understanding and allowed her to 
independently complete her office work. 

The struggle that they had in the very, very, very begirming was 
the Xerox machine, and they would Xerox things. And they have 
things made up for them, which buttons to press and this and 
that, and sometimes they're sent by themselves to do this little 
package that they're doing or whatever. 

Collaborative meetings were another important strategy used in many of 
the workplaces. Two of the employers discussed how they found it to be 
important to collaborate directly with the individuals with disabilities in 
order to communicate directly with the person with the disability and 
find out his/her needs and desires first-hand. 
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So then I'm negotiating with [her], "Okay, how do you feel if I 
do this and this this way?" And if [she] liked the way that [her 
previous supervisor] did, so, okay, so I learn how to do it 
(employer of 28 year old female). 

Having regular meetings between the employer and employee helped to 
keep the lines of communication open and resolve any challenges or 
conflicts that may arise. In other cases collaboration among supervisors, 
support staff, and the guardians was essential for the workplace 
inclusion. Two employers discussed the team approach they took in 
striving for the inclusion of the employee with a disability. 

It's the team. I mean, the team leader will provide guidance and 
support as needed. It's not kind of that dictatorial leadership 
style that we were looking for; it's more someone that will just 
kind of guide when people are needing assistance. And people 
help each other out down there as well (employer of 63 year old 
male). 

An important part of this team was the guardians. Communication was 
kept open between the employers and the guardians through formal 
collaborative meetings and frequent contact. 

So she's on [this staff member's] caseload, and so [she] kind of 
plans their days, and is the primary contact, and she's the one 
that prepares the paperwork. There's a month-end summary and 
the annual report; it's an annual review. And basically the 
primary contact has most of the contact with the guardians and 
her parents and things like that (employer of 22 year old female). 

Informal strategies. During the interviews with the employers, the 
importance of flexibility in the workplace was a recurring theme. Five 
employers stated that flexibility was essential to the inclusion of persons 
with developmental disabilities in the workplace. It was important for 
the employers to identify which tasks were best suited for the employees 
with disabilities rather than assigning them to random errands. 
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But even like building boxes, he was having some frustration 
with them. So going back and saying, "Okay, what are [his] 
gifts? What does he like to do? [He] loves to fold. And whaf is he 
really good af?" And fhen getting [him] fo do jusf fhaf. And we 
did fhaf. I don'f know if you could call if a provision. Some 
people mighf call if a provision, buf I guess if's jusf fitting fhe 
fask fo whaf people's gifts are, and so fhe resulfs have jusf been 
remarkable (employer of 63 year old male). 

In addifion fo carefully assigning fasks, allowing fhe employees wifh 
disabilifies a choice was an imporfanf componenf fo fheir inclusion. This 
sfrafegy helped fo empower fhe individuals wifh developmenfal 
disabilifies and made for a more posifive work setting. 

We do jusf evaluations and fhen inferesfs, fesfs, whaf fhey wanf 
fo do and whaf's fheir - 1 don'f know - falenf, whaf do fhey like 
fo do, and fheir goals. They have fo go fhrough fheir goals and 
see, if he wanfs fo go cooking and if's nof even in his goal, if he 
has time for if, fhen we will puf him in if. Buf if he doesn'f and 
fhaf's nof one of his goals or whaf he's willing fo work on, fhen 
we mighf nof puf him in cooking (employer of 37 year old male). 

Though choice was an imporfanf componenf fo inclusion in fhe 
workplace if often had fo be balanced wifh sfrucfure as well. Two 
employers discussed fhe imporfance of sfrucfure in fhe environmenf so 
fhe employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies would know whaf was 
expecfed of fhem. 

I fhink if would be hard if she didn'f have a primary person fo 
go fo for supporf and direction and supervision. So we're preffy 
clear fhaf nof anybody ofher fhan [her supervisor], and fhen if 
[her supervisor's] nof around, [fhis coordinafor], because fhey' re 
working so close fogefher (employer of 28 year old female). 

If seemed fhaf fhe employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies needed a 
sfrucfured environmenf fo clearly undersfand fheir fasks, nof become 
overwhelmed, and achieve success. 
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Finally, as a third informal strategy, encouragement was a necessity in 
the inclusion of employees with disabilities. This encouragement came 
in two forms: 1) positive reinforcement, and 2) redirection. In two cases, 
the employers stated that they provided reinforcement and 
encouragement to the individuals with developmental disabilities for 
making good choices. 

And as far as what [her support staff] does on a day-to-day basis 
to kind of prepare and to get [her] ready for outings and to 
encourage her to do things that maybe she's a little hesitant to 
participate in, it'd probably be just the pretty standard stuff- 
letting her know what's going on and a lot of positive 
reinforcement for making good choices and things like that 
(employer of 22 year old female). 

This type of encouragement was also useful when areas of improvement 
emerged and the employers saw things that the employee with 
disabilities could be doing differently. 

We certainly help each other by giving feedback, knowing that 
we want to have an opportunity to grow, and so if someone here 
thinks that there's a place where [she] is ready to take a new step 
or that maybe we need to give her a little bit of encouragement 
in an area, we do that, because we want her to feel that if she 
gets a job somewhere else, that she's been in an environment 
where we have set her up for success (employer of 28 year old 
female). 

Sometimes, encouragement in the form of redirection was used if 
employees needed to change their behaviour or the way they 
approached a task. 

One problem with the toys, she likes the toys, she likes to play 
with it more than cleaning them, so you kind of need to redirect 
her and say, "Okay, now it's time to clean up. You can play with 
it at another time when you are at home because it's a job site; 
you're not supposed to be playing" (employer of 30 year old 
female). 
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In other cases, redirection took the form of repetition in fhaf, af times, fhe 
employees had difficulfies complefing cerfain fasks so fhe employer had 
fo continually provide prompfing and redirecfion on fhe sfeps fo fake fo 
complefe fhe chore. 

Buf if fhere's anyfhing where if's work relafed and fhere may be 
a fhree-, four-, five-sfep process fhaf he has fo do, he does nof 
have fhe confidence fo do if. Again wifh him, if would be 
repetition, repetition, repetition (employer of 37 year old male). 

Four employers sfafed fhaf fhey used redirecfion and repefifion as an 
informal sfrafegy in fheir workplaces. 

Challenges to Inclusion in the Workplace 

Despife fhe efforfs of fhe employers and fhe supporfs puf in place fo 
assisf fhe persons wifh disabilities in fheir workplace inclusion, fhere 
were several challenges still presenf. According fo five of fhe employers, 
some of fhe employees wifh developmenfal disabilifies displayed 
difficulf behaviours fhaf could impede fheir inclusion in fhe work place. 
In one incidenf some of fhe individuals wifh developmenfal disabilifies 
would show a resisfance fo change in fhe workplace. 

[She] doesn'f like change, so fhaf was one of fhe fhings we really, 
really had fo work on wifh [her], was, "You know whaf? Things 
change, and some days you're asked fo do somefhing fhaf's a 
little bif differenf fhan whaf you normally would do, because if 
you're working in fhe community, that certainly will happen, 
because that's just life." So we've had fo feach her fo become 
adapfable and a liffle more flexible, and fhaf was, I fhink, her 
major hurdle (employer of 44 year old female). 

In many work environmenfs fhere is a need for consfanf change fo speed 
production or replace sfaff members so a resisfance fo fhis type of change 
could af times make working in fhese environmenfs very difficulf. 
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Another challenge that was reported by three of the employers and was 
related to these behavioral challenges was social skills deficits. Some of 
the employees with disabilities displayed a lack of knowledge of social 
skills thus making it difficult to form relationships with their co-workers. 

There isn't a lot. I think I kind of referred to this before. There 
are some concerns with social skills— not any more so than 
anybody else that attends here. So, like I said, sometimes she can 
be a little bossy, or if— Tm trying to think of a good example that 
would illustrate that. Yes, she would— I think it's just more 
interacting appropriately. Sometimes she can be a little mean to 
some of her peers if she's upset, or just making sure she's 
communicating or trying to tell people what to do when they 
have the right to make their own choices just like she does 
(employer of 22 year old female). 

If appropriate social skills were not present there was an increased risk 
of conflict in the work environment and inclusion of the person with a 
developmental disability was impeded. 

A third challenge that was reported by six of the employers was physical 
difficulties. Some of the employees with developmental disabilities were 
faced with physical impairments or health problems that affected the 
way they did their jobs. 

So she's starting to suffer from some hip problems and back 
problems and like that, so— the family was actually requesting 
that she do less and less of that kind of thing. But it's still [her] 
choice as to what it is she wants to do, and until [she] will be 
convinced or be requesting or agreeing to make some changes, 
we will support [her] in what she wants to do (employer of 44 
year old female). 

The employees with disabilities often had the desire to work hard, but 
they were sometimes slowed down because of their physical ailments or 
difficulties. 
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In other instances, according to three of the employers, the tasks in the 
workplace were too difficult for fhe employees wifh developmenfal 
disabilifies; fherefore, fhey were nof able fo fully parficipafe in all 
acfivifies in fheir work settings. 

Well, probably [pause], I guess, a fad bif harder perhaps clerical 
fhings, like operafing fhe mail machine. If would fake a long 
fime fo show her how fo do fhaf. I mean, fhere are really only 
cerfain clerical fhings you can give fhem fo do (employer of 63 
year old female). 

Ofher challenges fhaf were discussed in four of fhe employer inferviews 
were exfemal fo fhe individuals wifh disabilifies and were challenges 
presenf in fhe work environmenf or programs. For example, one 
employer described how one employee was hindered by fhe funding 
sfrucfure. 

Well, I fhink in a perfecf world [she] would work here full fime, 
or by choice work a differenf job fhan fhis one. I fhink fhaf jusf 
budgef wise if's an obsfacle for us. If's a posifion fhaf we've 
never funded before, and fo acfually carve ouf fhe funding fo 
have a person jusf sfricfly for play group, I fhink we'd have fo 
have maybe a few more componenfs of our program where 
here's a real purpose for [her], where she really would feel like 
she's doing somefhing she likes fo do. Because we're nof cenfre 
based and we really wanf nof fo be cenfre based, we wanf fo be 
kind of ouf fhere in communify, I fhink if is a liffle limiting as a 
job for job pofenfial and advancemenf, even if advancemenf 
means more hours of work in a week. So if would be greaf if we 
had in our neighborhood anofher place where [she] could do 
similar work or somefhing and could combine maybe fwo jobs. 

So in my mind, AISH is a liffle limiting in fhaf I know fhaf [her 
parenf/guardian] wanfs her nof fo earn more fhan fhaf sorf of sef 
amounf fhaf AISH lefs you have. I fhink fhaf if we really fell fhaf 
fhis was going fo be sfable and fhaf we could maybe even 
expand, I fhink we can fry fo make our case fo say, "How abouf 
if we combine fhis AISH and fhis employ—? And yes, AISH will 
cuf back a liffle bif, buf we won'f jeopardize some of fhe 
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benefits." So I think we've got room to grow as far as being an 
employer and making this a good employment situation for her. 

I'd like to be able to do that (employer of a 27-year old female). 

This employer saw his/her employee as a capable, valuable member of 
his/her staff, but the employee was limited in how much she could work 
because her funding only allowed her to work a certain number of hours 
before her benefits were decreased. Other environmental/programmatic 
challenges included limited space (i.e., the building was too small) and 
groups that were too large to properly accommodate the person with a 
developmental disability. 

Areas of Growth for the Employees with Developmental Disabilities 

In addition to the challenges faced in the workplaces, the employers also 
discussed how the employees with disabilities benefitted from their 
inclusion. According to the employers, seven of the individuals with 
developmental disabilities displayed an increase in self-confidence 
throughout their job placements. 

I mean, she knows her job now, so over the years you can see 
that, I mean, when she's walking down the hall, she's not 
walking idly. She's going somewhere; she knows where she's 
going; she knows what she has to do (employer of 63 year old 
female). 

The employees with disabilities had a sense of purpose because of their 
employment and were proud of their jobs. 

Furthermore, seven of the employers described the skill acquisition that 
occurred because of the inclusion in the workplaces. Persons with 
developmental disabilities were able to gain valuable work and life skills 
during their employment experiences. 

But I think probably more of that educational aspect and just 
being able to try new things and to continue to challenge her and 
to learn and to have new opportunities to be challenging herself 
to grow and attain goals (employer of 44 year old female). 
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The work experiences of these individuals exposed them to things that 
they may not have had the opportunity to experience otherwise. 

Thirdly, four employers stated that their employees with developmental 
disabilities were able to have richer social lives because of their inclusion 
in the work settings. 

And I think she's also kind of just been more involved and had 
more opportunities since she started coming here, because when 
she was in the [program], she wasn't really doing a lot; she was 
kind of sitting around, and I think she's happier when she's out 
and doing things. So I think that there's been an improvement in 
the amount of activities she's involved with and the amount of 
even just the day classes (employer of 30 year old female). 

The work environments provided structured social settings and 
opportunities for social interactions. 

Benefits to the Workplace 

According to the employers, not only did the employees with disabilities 
benefit from their workplace inclusion but so did all others involved in 
the workplace. All employees described the individuals with disabilities 
as having great personalities that added to the workplace, thus 
increasing the morale in the work environment. 

From my standpoint, it's definitely a pleasure to kind of be here. 

She brings a lot of life, and she's a furmy person. She's got a 
sense of humor, and I think from her peers and from the 
building, people enjoy just spending time with her, and 
generally she makes the place a more fun place to be (employer 
of 22 year old female). 

Moreover, the employees with disabilities were described as positive 
role models. They were able to role model to others facing challenges, 
those both with and without disabilities. In one case, an employee with 
a developmental disability was working for a program that served 
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families of children wifh disabilities, and she was able fo acf as a posifive 
role model for fhe families and fhe children. 

Well, I would say acfually as I mentioned before when [she] was 
reading fo fhe kids, so for some parenf/guardians fhis would be 
a precious momenf fo see how my child in fhe fufure can work 
wifh children and can be a whole productive member of fhe 
society, and that's a dream come true (employer of 28 year old 
female). 

Increased efficiency was named by fwo employers as an imporfanf 
benefif of having fhe employees wifh disabilities in fhe workplace. The 
persons wifh disabilities were able fo complefe fasks fhaf would 
ofherwise be added fo somebody else's job descripfion. This freed up 
more time for ofhers fo focus on additional fasks. 

Buf if was jusf fo fake away from some duties for fhe nighf 
people fhaf we delegafed fo him, and he felf imporfanf. He did 
free me up from cerfain fhings. He would go fo fhe bank for me 
fhe odd fime fo gef change; he would do all my deposifs. So fhaf 
was a growfh. I mean, if freed up a lof of fime for me in fhe 
daytime (employer of 61 year old male). 

Finally, according fo four employees, increased awareness was a benefif 
of workplace inclusion. The individuals wifh disabilifies would display 
fheir capabilities and demonsfrafe whaf persons wifh disabilifies were 
able fo confribufe fo fhe work setting. 

If really shows us jusf how everybody is a person. I mean, I don'f 
know, jusf, if's nof fhaf we... sometimes we need reminders fhaf 
some people are slower af fhis or fhaf... (employer of 63 year old 
female). 

The employers greafly appreciafed fhe educational opporfunify fhaf 
including a person wifh a disability provided and stated that, because of 
fheir experiences, fhey had, fhemselves, learned much abouf 
developmenfal disabilifies and inclusion. 
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Discussion 

Previously, the inclusion of persons with disabilities has been viewed as 
an issue relevant to only the educational system. However, with the 
recent push for "authentic inclusion" (Andrews & Lupart, 2000; 
Ferguson, 1997) and current research showing the importance of 
inclusion across the lifespan (Irvine & Lupart, 2007; Irvine, 2007), greater 
emphasis has been placed on work placements for adults with 
developmental disabilities. Interviews with employers of persons with 
developmental disabilities shed light on several issues pertaining to 
inclusion in the workplace. Several strategies to assist the persons with 
developmental disabilities in being fully included were discussed. Some 
strategies required special equipment, staffing, or formal meetings while 
other strategies were less formal and could be integrated naturally into 
the work environments. Despite the use of these strategies, however, 
several challenges were still present in the workplaces. Some of these 
challenges were internal to the individuals with developmental 
disabilities (e.g., physical impairments) while others were external 
challenges within the environments or work programs. These 
difficulties did not, however, prevent the persons with disabilities from 
showing areas of growth. During their employment, many of the 
employees with disabilities made large gains in both emotional and task- 
oriented areas. Moreover, many benefits to the workplace were 
reported, thus showing that inclusion not only benefits the individuals 
with developmental disabilities; it benefits everyone involved. 

Limitations 

Within this research there are a few limitations that need to be 
acknowledged. First, the design of the study itself limits the extent to 
which the results are generalizable across all work sites. Conducting an 
inquiry across a larger number of employers would assist in 
distinguishing which findings are common in the larger population and 
which are due to type of disability, gender, or individual experience. 

A second possible limitation is the bias that may have been present 
within this particular group of participants. Employers were invited to 
participate in a study that was focussed on better understanding the 
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inclusion of persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies. If, fherefore, drew 
fhe affenfion of employers who were biased in favour of inclusive 
ideology and pracfices. If is unlikely fhaf employers opposed fo inclusion 
would volunfeer for such a sfudy. This considerafion suggesfs fhaf fhe 
sample in fhis projecf may be positively biased foward inclusion, which 
mighf have omitted some of fhe issues fhaf would arise in fhe lives of 
individuals who have had negative experiences wifh inclusion. 

Future Directions 

The findings of fhis research clearly identified several challenges fhaf 
were encounfered in fhe work environmenfs. Two such challenges were 
behavior difficulties and a lack of social skills. If is suggesfed fhaf 
employers implemenf work preparation programs fo overcome fhese 
difficulties. If fhe employee wifh a disability can be educated on what to 
expect in the work settings and what behavior is considered appropriate, 
then he/she can be set up for greafer success in fhe work settings. One 
componenf fo such a program would be social skills framing. This 
fraining can be specific fo fhe work sife in question and can be complefed 
fhrough collaborafion befween fhe employers and supporting agencies. 

Additionally, insfead of only preparing fhe individuals for fhe work 
environmenfs, if is also imporfanf fo prepare fhe environmenfs for fhe 
inclusion of persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies. Typically, 
inclusion is seen as a service for persons wifh disabilifies, nof as a way of 
life for all in fhe community. Communities need to be educated on the 
benefits of employing persons wifh disabilifies. Wifh fhe increased 
morale, positive role modeling, and increased efficiency fhaf employees 
wifh developmenfal disabilifies can bring fo fhe work places, businesses 
can run af opfimum. Educating fhe community to these benefits can 
allow for more posifive affifudes towards persons wifh disabilifies and 
diminish misconceptions abouf fhe abilities of persons wifh 
developmenfal disabilifies. Furfhermore, employers and supporting 
agencies can broaden fheir view of fhe job opporfunifies available fo 
persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies. Often, persons wifh disabilifies 
are "slotted" info sfereofypical posifions buf, as seen in fhe experiences 
of fhe employers in fhis projecf, persons wifh disabilifies often have skills 
and sfrengfhs fhaf would be useful in a variety of sef tings. 
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Thirdly, a greater focus on informal supporfs for finding employmenf is 
recommended. In fhis research, five of fhe employees wifh 
developmenfal disabilifies found employmenf wifh supporf from fheir 
parenfs and fwo individuals found employmenf independenfly. While 
fhe majorify of persons wifh disabilifies found employmenf fhrough 
agencies, fhe remaining individuals showed fhaf if is possible fo find 
employmenf using ofher avenues. Agency supporf, parficularly in small 
communifies, is nof always readily available. Therefore, if is imporfanf 
for researchers and professionals fo explore ofher less formal supporf 
sysfems fhaf persons wifh disabilifies can rely on when searching for 
employmenf. In addifion, persons wifh developmenfal disabilifies 
should be encouraged and faughf fo self-advocafe so fhey do nof always 
have fo rely on an exfernal supporf in fheir job hunf. Many individuals 
wifh developmenfal disabilifies are able fo effecfively self-advocafe if 
given fhe righf fools and supporf. 
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